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BRITISH FEELING ON THE VENEZUELAN 
QUESTION. 

BY THE EIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, AUTHOR OF " THE AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH." 



During the fortnight of excitement which followed President 
Cleveland's message of December 17th, 1 was on the Atlantic, 
returning from Cape Town to England, nor have I had time 
since landing to examine the geography and tbe diplomatic his- 
tory of the Venezuelan boundary question with sufficient care to 
enable me to discuss it here. I shall therefore say nothing as to 
the merits of the dispute; while as regards the actual diplomatic 
situation, it is a situation which may change from day to day, 
and cannot well be dealt with in an article which will not be 
read till three or four weeks after it has been written. All, there- 
fore, that I can attempt, in response to the invitation of the Edi- 
tor of this Eeview, is to endeavor to snmmarize for Ameri- 
can readers the attitude of English public opinion on the 
Venezuelan controversy and the impressions made by the 
language of Mr. Cleveland and the action of Congress. 
Nothing is more desirable than that each people should under- 
stand how the other has felt and is feeling on such a matter. Till 
they do, neither can make proper allowances for the other; and in 
international, as in domestic relations, the making of due allow- 
ances is the indispensable prerequisite to friendliness and con- 
cord. 

Each party to a controversy is apt to estimate the interest of 
the other party by that which he feels himself. Now, the British 
people had not cared about the Venezuelan question because they 
had not known about it. It would be well within the mark to 
say that not one man out of ten thousand was aware that there 
was a Venezuelan question at all. Even in the House of Com- 
mons I doubt whether one member out of ten had heard of the 
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matter. I think it has never been the subject of debate there, 
and I can recollect only one member who, during the last fifteen 
years, interrogated the Government upon the subject. Even 
those — very few — persons who knew that it was being mentioned 
in correspondence between our Government and that of the 
United States thought, till quite recently, that the interest of the 
United States was entirely indirect and secondary, was in fact 
merely that of a friendly power tendering its good offices as 
mediator. Nobody had the least idea that your Government 
considered the matter to be one of immediate and primary im- 
portance to America, justifying an ultimatum. That the Monroe 
Doctrine could be deemed involved had not occurred to our 
minds. We have been accustomed to regard that doctrine as 
asserting the objections entertained by the United States to two 
things, viz.: the establishment of any new settlement of a Euro- 
pean Power in America, and the attempt to forcibly change by 
Europeans arms the form of government which an American 
community has created. The instance of its actual application 
(although I believe that it was not referred to in the despatches) 
often present to our minds has been the case of Louis Napoleon's 
occupation of Mexico in support of the so-called Empire of 
Maximilian. In that instance the interest of the United States 
was obvious, direct, palpable. The American country affected 
was on the borders of the United States ; and a European 
military despotism exercising a protectorate over that country by 
its army might constitute a standing menace to the adjoining 
parts of your Union. In this instance the country concerned lies 
two thousand miles by sea from the United States, and much 
further by land, and what is the matter in dispute ? Not the 
independence of an American State, nor its form of government, 
but some thousand square miles, mostly trackless forest, the 
recognition of which as a part of British Guiana would not add 
in any way to the military strength of Britain, nor in 
the least affect either the security of the United States 
or any of her material interests. There was therefore no idea 
of traversing the Monroe Doctrine, or any other principle to which 
American opinion is attached. Even now, after reading what 
has been said by Mr. Olney and others in America, the Monroe 
Doctrine, as enunciated by Monroe and expounded by American 
historians and publicists up till the last few months, seems to 
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have no more application to this particular case than a dogma of 
theology or a proposition in mathematics. Whether this British 
impression is correct is a question I will not argue ; all I desire 
to explain is that, although English statesmen and lawyers might 
differ among themselves as to the extent to which the doctrine 
may fairly be deemed to go, none has on this occasion sought 
to challenge it, in the form known to history, or has supposed it 
was being in fact challenged. It has seemed to us, as it seemed 
to Mr. Calhoun in 1848,that, in applying any such doctrine, 
" no general rule can be laid down ; every case must be decided 
on its own merits/' This case seemed to be wholly outside the 
doctrine as hitherto understood. We remember with pleasure that 
the original protest in the message of 1823 against contemplated 
interference by certain European power, with the lately formed 
Spanish republics was approved, and to some extent suggested, 
by the British Government, even in those so-called " unregenerate 
days, "before the Reform Act, when it was virtually an oligarchy ; 
and we sympathize to the full with the desire of the American 
people that great military states and despotic monarchies shall 
never spring up on the soil of the New World. 

This remark suggests another point in which the attitude of a 
large part of the American public has taken us by surprise. 
That part seems to give its sympathy to Venezuela rather than 
to British Guiana, and apparently only because Venezuela is 
called a republic. The notion that Great Britain is not a free 
country because the head of the state is not elected but (greatly 
to the convenience of a democratic people which has elections 
enough already) is selected by statute from a particular family 
according to a defined rule must surely have long since dis- 
appeared from the United States. Yet the converse idea seems 
to linger that a community is free and self-governing because it 
calls itself a republic and its head a president. 

What a singular illustration of the power of a name ? Like 
almost all the other "republics" of Spanish and Portuguese 
America (Chili is an exception) Venezuela is and has been for 
many years a military tyranny. Power, won by force and main- 
tained partly by rifles and partly by money, has passed from one 
adventurer to another, with no freedom and no self-government 
as those things are understood in Great Britain and in 
America. The civilization of these countries is of a low type. 
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Their diplomacy is so tricky and shifty that it is very hard to 
maintain any diplomatic relations with them ; and one of tho 
difficulties we have had in settling this question with Venezuela 
is that negotiations have been interrupted by revolutions, and 
our Foreign Office could never count upon having that which 
one dictator had appeared to agree to accepted by the next. The 
questions we have with these Spanish American republics 
are seldom important, but they are always vexatious, for their 
governments have no sense of responsibility, and abuse the 
privilege of weakness. As respects freedom and progress, the 
contrast between a colony like Guiana, peopled by men of the 
same Dutch and English blood as peopled New York in 1776, 
and the Hispano-Indian communities of Central and South 
America, is too conspicuous to need description. There is not a 
monarchy in "Western Europe, perhaps one might say in all 
Europe (excluding Turkey), that is not more free, more orderly, 
and more progressive than these mock republics ; and it is not 
strange that the British colonists in the disputed territory, who 
have settled there in the belief that they were safe under colonial 
laws and administration, should feel alarmed at the risk of being 
turned over to such a government as that of Venezuela. Ameri- 
can citizens would be the last to relish such a prospect for them- 
selves. 

I am not, however, arguing that American sympathy should 
go with the colonists on the ground of blood or of freedom — 
justice first. What has astonished us is that the mere empty 
name of "republic" should apparently have won much American 
sympathy for the state which is, in fact, the less free of the two, 
and the less like your own. 

Justice first. This, I hope, is the doctrine which English 
public opinion will support. We had certainly no idea till within 
the last few weeks that we were suspected of "land grabbing" in 
South America, and of seeking, as some one appears to have said, 
" to turn the Caribbean Sea into a British lake." No one here 
has ever heard of such plans or aims. If they exist anywhere 
they have been most carefully concealed from Parliament and from 
the people. So far from endeavoring to increase our influence as 
against the United States, on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico or 
Caribbean Sea, I believe that if the United States were presently 
to annex Guatemala, say, or Venezuela itself, Britain would 
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look on with unconcern, so far as no treaty rights of her own 
were affected. Many of us would rejoice at the prospect of im- 
provement for these countries, and would entertain no apprehen- 
sions save for the well-being of the United States Government 
itself, which would be embarrassed by incorporation of populations 
unfit for the civic duties and powers of citizens of a free republic. 

That, however, which has most astonished us is the disclosure 
of a hostility to Great Britain in considerable sections of the 
American people. We have long been aware that we are dis- 
liked, as a nation, in some European countries ; and we can see 
why. The interests and the claims of France, for instance, come 
into contact with those of Britain in several parts of the world, 
and although both nations, feeling that their highest and ulti- 
mate interest is peace, are resolved to preserve it, still the con- 
tact is attended by a certain amount of friction. To explain the 
causes of German dislike is less easy ; but there has, no doubt, 
been some rivalry in colonization and a keen rivalry in commerce ; 
though, as it is the German houses that in commerce have been 
gaining upon the British, one hardly sees why German feeling 
should be so much stronger against Britain than British feeling 
is against Germany. Speaking generally, one may say that the 
position of detachment which Britain has taken up in the 
politics of Europe, and her immunity from invasion, together 
with the sharp competition for colonial expansion which has 
marked the last few years (so far as the tropics are concerned 
it will probably turn out to have been a waste of force) have 
rendered the aversion to England in several continental countries 
explicable. Differences of race character make each people 
perceive the faults of the other with too quick a resentment, and 
dull the appreciation of merits. The newspapers fan every 
spark of annoyance into a flame and cover violence and misrepre- 
sentation with the cloak of patriotism. They are as great a 
danger to peace in our hemisphere now as the jealousies of kings 
and queens were in earlier centuries. 

But in the case of the United States these explanations are 
not available. Those Englishmen who have travelled in America 
have of course been aware of the mischief your schoolbooks do 
in teaching young people to regard the English as enemies 
because there was war in the days of George III. s Such English- 
men knew that as Britain is almost the only great power with 
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which the United States has had diplomatic controversies, 
national feeling has sometimes been led to regard her as an 
adversary, and displays of national feeling often took '.he form 
of defiance. Even such travellers, however, were not prepared 
for the language of the President and its reception in many 
quarters, while as to Englishmen generally, they could scarcely 
credit their eyes and ears. " Why," they said, "should we De 
regarded as enemies by our own kinsfolk ? No territorial dispute 
is pending between us and them, like those we have or have 
lately had with Prance and Eussia. No explosions of Jingoism 
have ever been directed against them, like those which Lord 
Boaconsfield evoked against Russia some twenty years ago. There 
is very little of that commercial, and none of that colonial, 
rivalry which we have with France and Germany, for the 
Americans are still chiefly occupied in developing their internal 
resources, and have ample occupation for their energy and their 
capital in doing so. Still less is there that incompatibility of 
character and temper which sometimes sets us wrong with 
Frenchmen, or Russians, or even Germans, for we and the 
Americans come of the same stock, speak the same language, 
read the same books, think upon similar lines, are connected by 
a thousand ties of family and friendship. No two nations could 
be better fitted to understand one another's ideas and institu- 
tions. English travellers and writers used no doubt formerly to 
assume airs of supercilious condescension which must have 
been offensive to Americans. But those airs were dropped 
twenty or thirty years ago, and the travellers who return 
now return full of gratitude for the kindness they have received 
and full of admiration for the marvellous progress they have 
witnessed. We know all about the Irish faction ; but the Irish 
faction do not account for this. So we quite understand that 
resentment was caused in the North and West of America by the 
attitude of our wealthy class during the Civil War. But that 
attitude was not the attitude of the British nation. We refused 
to join Louis Napoleon when he wished to recognize the Con- 
federacy, and the mass of our people always gave their sympathy 
to the cause which they held to be the cause of freedom. As for 
the harm done by the carelessness which allowed the escape of 
the " Alabama," we went to arbitration upon that and paid a larger 
sum than the United States found itself able to allot. Our own 
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commercial prosperity is so closely involved with that of the 
United States that we watch the movements of her commerce 
and the activity of her industries almost as narrowly as we do our 
own, and with nearly as direct a sympathy. She has grown 
enormously in resources and in power. We have watched that 
growth with a satisfaction unalloyed hy jealousy, for we have 
regarded her as a mighty force for good in the world, certainly 
never dreaming that her force and ours could come into collision. 
We cannot imagine that she, with her immense wealth and popula- 
tion, can be apprehensive of ourselves or of any other power. She 
is too strong for that. Moreover, we have not sought to circum- 
scribe her action or to stand in her way. Only two years ago 
when the question of Hawaii arose, and it seemed likely that she 
would take steps to annex those islands, or declare a protectorate 
over them, Lord Eosebery remained silent, though that silence 
displeased some few English Jingoes and disappointed not a few 
American Jingoes. Our pres3, whose tone often exasperates 
Continental nations, is almost uniformly respectful and friendly 
to America. What can we have done to provoke in the United 
States feelings so unlike those which we ourselves cherish ?" 

In thus summing up what one has been hearing on all sides 
in Britain during the last fortnight, I am not exaggerating either 
the amazement or the regret with which the news of a threatened 
breach between the two countries was received. The average 
Englishman likes America far better than any foreign nation ; 
he admires the " go," as he calls it, of your people, and is soon 
at home among you. In fact, he does not regard you as a foreign 
nation, as any one will agree who has noticed how different has been 
the reception given on all public occasions to your last four envoys, 
Messrs. Welsh, Lowell, Phelps, and Lincoln (as well as your present 
ambassador) from that accorded to the ambassadors of any other 
power. The educated and thoughtful Englishman has looked 
upon your Eepnblic as the champion of freedom and peace, has 
held you to be our natural ally, and has even indulged the hope 
of a permanent alliance with you, under which the citizens of 
each country should have the rights of citizenship in the- other 
and be aided by the consuls and protected by the fleets of the 
other all over the world. The sentiments which the news from 
America evoked were, therefore, common to all classes in Eng- 
land. 
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After a few days people began to understand that Congress 
was not to be taken as necessarily representing the whole people, 
and understood also that the first vibrations of the chord of na- 
tional sentiment — a chord which responds in all high-spirited peo- 
ples when they are told that their honor is affected — might be 
different from the deliberate convictions of the citizens when 
there had been time to enquire whether either national honor or 
national interests were in danger. It came to be known that 
many who had declared approval of the President's message had 
not understood it to mean war, and that influential bodies re- 
gretted its tone, and that the Christian churches were pleading 
for peace and good-will. Thus the tension relaxed. Men felt it 
impossible to suppose that we could find ourselves fighting with 
the people we like best in the world for a matter we knew nothing 
about till a month ago, a matter which we had cared nothing 
about until the language of menace was used, and a matter in 
which we have a scarcely perceptible interest, and you an interest 
even smaller. 

A shock has been given to public confidence, not only in the 
spheres of commerce and finance, but in other spheres also. A 
postponement, which may prove fatal, of the efforts of Britain 
to save the Armenian Christians from extermination has most 
unhappily followed. Nor are we entitled to assume that all 
danger is over, though some of us will not believe that a shot 
will ever be fired by either people against the other until it has 
been fired. But the results of the crisis will not have been 
wholly unfortunate if it leads us in Britain to study and compre- 
hend better the lines upon which opinion is moving in the 
United States, if it rouses both people to try to eliminate any 
causes for reciprocal jealousy or offence which may be remov- 
able, and if it hastens the establishment of a permanent system 
of arbitration for the settlement of all grounds of difference 
between them. Already those in both countries who realize not 
only the material evils of war, but the incalculable and abiding 
injury war inflicts on the moral and political life of a nation, 
have been awakened to a warmer love of peace and a keener sense 
of kinship, just as the imminence of a complete rupture some- 
times renews the affection of estranged relatives and leads to 
reconciliation. Englishmen, many of whom would have no 
great dislike to a war with some other power (for there is a 
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great deal of the pugnacity of Henry the Fifth's time left among 
us), are thoroughly pacific in this instance, and that not merely 
or perhaps chiefly from prudence, but because they feel that a 
war with America would be a civil war, in which even victories 
could bring no glory — bella nullos haiitura triumphos. Thou- 
sands of us have dear friends on the other side of the Atlantic. 
How could we rejoice in what would afflict them ? or they in 
what would afflict us ? 

Englishmen have also, I think, an open mind on the bound- 
ary question. They have not yet looked into it, and they are 
prepared to do so with a wish to be fair. Passion has not yet 
been aroused, and will not be, except by the language of menace. 
No division of political opinion has so far arisen, a fact rare 
enough to be remarkable, for many questions of foreign policy 
have been hotly contested in Britain within the last thirty years, 
and in every case where aggression on another state was suspected 
there have been warm protests, sometimes vehement party 
struggles. If, therefore, any part of the case for British Guiana 
is shown to be weak, public opinion will, I believe, refuse to press 
it, and we shall not be ashamed to own ourselves mistaken. 
Every one desires that an honorable way out of the present 
difficulty may be found. If the same temper prevails on the 
other side of the ocean — as we trust and believe it does — that 
way will be found. 

James Beyce. 



